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begin before noon or whether it ceased before 
noon. If the former meaning is intended, the 
ambiguity will be removed by the substitution 
of before for till; if the latter sense is the 
right one, it should be apparent from the 
circumstances. 

Returning now to the passage that has 
served as the text for this discourse— Dr. 
Hall's quotation from Howells — the question 
at once rises in the mind, Is "till " used there 
for " before ? " — " It seemed long till that fool- 
ish voice was stilled." — To me the sense is 
not quite the same as when before is substi- 
tuted. Till gives to " seemed " a continuance 
that is not conveyed in before, and that pro- 
tracted duration of the seeming was doubt- 
less the sense intended by the author. The 
two quotations from Howells that I have cited 
by conjecture as those referred to by Dr. Hall 
stand, perhaps, on a different footing. 

R. O. Williams. 
New York. 



RAPHAEL'S POESY AND POESV IN 
FAUST. 

In a very interesting article in this journal, 1 
Kuno Francke has recently called attention to 
a parallel to Goethe's Euphorion. Indeed the 
resemblance between Euphorion and Scherz 
appears so striking that no one can help agree- 
ing with the author that Goethe must have 
been influenced in this case by Tieck. It is 
furthermore a well-known fact that Euphorion 
represents Poesy and gradually assumes the 
features of Lord Byron. There remains 
nevertheless one stanza of the chorus requir- 
ing explanation, an explanation which will be 
attempted in the present article. 

After Euphorion has stopped playing with 
the maidens he begins to ascend the rocks, 
and heedless of the warnings and pleadings 
of both parents and chorus, continues to mount 
until finally he can overlook the whole of the 
Peloponnesus and perceive its warlike aspect. 
Thereupon the chorus sings : 2 

Seht hinauf wie hoch gestiegen ! 
Und er scheint uns doch nicht klein. 
Wie im Harnisch, wie zum Siegen, 
Wie von Erz und Stahl der Schein. 

1 Vol. x, cols. 129-131. 

2 Vv. 9851-9854. 



After Euphorion has replied in a speech full 
of warlike enthusiasm, the chorus continues:3 

Heilige Poesie, 
Himmelaii steige sie, 
GISnze, der schonste Stern, 
Fern und so weiter fern, 
Und sie eireicht uns doch 
Immer, man hort sie noch, 
Vernimmt sie gern. 

Euphorion, however, goes on in his martial 
strain, thereby calling forth sad and reproach- 
ful words of Helena and Faust. 

The stanza concerning Poesy is so truly in- 
spired and so entirely in keeping with the 
beautiful lines in which Phorkyas has described4 
the divinely poetical character of Euphorion, 
that the ordinary reader will scarcely notice 
any discrepancy here. A more careful inspec- 
tion, however, cannot fail to disclose it. In- 
deed, it is so great that Schroeder seems to 
suppose that this stanza is not addressed to 
Euphorion at all, when he says :5 "Die Poesie 
steigt wie Euphorion himmelan, fern und fer- 
ner wie ein Stern," u.s.w. 

Yet we may ask, how is it possible that at 
such a critical moment the chorus should ad- 
dress its apostrophe not to Euphorion who 
represents Poesy, but to Poesy as distinct 
from him ? Is it not much easier for us to 
substitute in our imagination Poesy for Eu- 
phorion who is clothed like Apollo, the God 
of Poetry, with lyre in hand, than to connect 
him with Lord Byron which we have to do 
when the chorus sings his funeral dirge ? 

But granted that Poesy and Euphorion must 
be identical, we still wish for an explanation 
as to why Goethe should suddenly have sub- 
stituted: 'Sacred Poesy rising heavenward and 
shining like the brightest star, yet ever reach- 
ing us with her melodies,' for the Apollinarian 
Euphorion who only a moment ago appeared 
1o the chorus like a young Mars. This ex- 
planation is, I think, furnished us by Raphael's 
celebrated personification of Poesy in the 
Stanza delta Segnatura of the Vatican. 
To be sure, Goethe does not mention this 
painting explicitly in any of his letters from 
Italy now extant, but it is evident that he 
appreciated it highly, for two of the copies of 

3 Vv. 9863-9869. 

4 Vv. 9619-9627. 

5 Goethe's Faust, Second Part, 2d. ed. p. 271. 
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it which he procured may still be seen at his 
house. 

In Raphael's painting we find Poesy seated 
on a throne in the clouds, and her outspread 
wings show that she is ascending. A wreath 
of laurel crowns her head which is turned 
towards the right, while a golden lyre rests in 
her left hand and a book in her right. One 
winged genius is seated by her right side 
holding a tablet inscribed with the word Nu- 
mine, whilst another is kneeling on her left 
with one bearing the legend Afflatur. The 
figure represented is Sacred Poesy, and the 
divine inspiration has found a supreme expres- 
sion in her eyes that are gazing into the dis- 
tance. 

Now we are so fortunate as to have a direct 
testimony for Goethe's fondness for Raphael, 
dating within a year or two of the time when 
he wrote the greater part of Helena, for 
Eckermann tells us : 6 

Er beschaftigt sich mit Rafael sehr oft, tun 
sich immerfort im Verkehr mit dem Besten zu 
erhalten und sich immerfort zu iiben, die 
Gedanken eines hohen Menschen nachzuden- 
ken. 

Certainly Goethe's and Raphael's personi- 
fications do not agree in every particular, 
for Raphael has not represented his Poesy in 
the act of singing, and Goethe mentions 
neither book nor lyre. Yet these are merely 
inherent differences between the Arts of Poetry 
and Painting ; in spirit the two are identical : 
Goethe the Poet did think a thought of 
Raphael the Painter, and reproduced with 
equal beauty in language and verse what his 
model had so loftily expressed with paint and 
brush. 

A. Gerber. 
Earlham College. 



SCHNOERKEL. 

In vol. x, no. 3, of the Publications of 
tne Modern Language Association, Professor 
H. Collitz very ingeniously derives German 
schnorkel from schrenkel, which is connected 
with schrank. Starting as he does from the 
earlier form schverkel, it is quite among the 
possibilities to suppose this a corruption of 
schrenkel. But this is not a natural change, 

6 Gesp) it he, Vol. iii, 6th ed., p. 29, 



and would hardly occur without some outside 
influence. We might easily understand a 
metathesis changing schrenkel. to *schernkel, 
but not so easily to schnerkel. 

The etymology previous! y given by Weigand , 
and adopted doubtfully by Kluge, connects 
schnorkel with O.H.G. suarha and snerhan. 
Of this Collitz says : 

"This etymology is in open conflict with 
Grimm's law, since the guttural in snerhan is 
Germanic h, shifted from Pregermanic k, while 
the guttural in Schnorkel clearly represents 
Germanic k, shifted from Pregermanic g." 

This would settle the question as far as 
Weigand's derivation is concerned if the k 
belonged to the root-syllable, and could not 
be explained in any other way. But that is 
not a safe assumption. Compromise-forms 
arise, or forms which, like ewigkeit, have in- 
troduced a sound from the simplex that does 
not properly belong in the compound. If we 
did not know that -keit was to be divided 
-c-(k)eit, we should deny its relation to -heit. 
A priori, therefore, we cannot discard Wei- 
gand's derivation. This is a matter to be 
settled by evidence. 

Collitz quotes from Kramer's dictionary the 
form schnbrchel, but regards the ch as Upper 
German for k, which it may or may not be. 
Schnbrchel, or rather *schnerchel, is what we 
should expect in a derivative from snarha, 
but schnorkel is not without a parallel. Of 
the derivation of ferkel there can be no doubt; 
but from O.H.G. farh, diminutive farhel1(n), 
M.H.G. verch, verhel, verhelin, O.E. fearh, 
we should expect to find ferchel. But already 
in M.H.G. occur varc, vcrkel, verkelin. It 
will be borne in mind that the h in farh is 
Germanic, and therefore should be expected 
in Low as well as in High German. 

Now the M.L.G. verken, Dutch varken, is 
easily explained as *verhken, the diminutive. 
The form verchel yielded to verkel under the 
influence of L.G. verken, varken. We may 
suppose that the M.H.G. varch was further 
influenced to assume the form varc from the 
diminutive varken or from another word of simi- 
lar meaning, bare. There is also another 
possibility. Varke, plur. verken, occurs as a 
weak masculine. The singular here may have 
been formed from the plural of the diminutive 
w rich was felt as a simplex. From this has 
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